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The Bible a new school-book for Roman 
Catiolies. 


PROM THE LODA REPORT OF THE HIBER- 
NIAN SOCIETY. 
Continued from p. 616. 


i had the pleasure of receiving in 
course your favour of the 7th insiant. 
I most heartily join in your acknowl- 
edgement of that divine goodness, 
which has distinguistied the Society’s 
labours with an early and continued 
blessing; and I look forward in an 
humble dependance on that support 
and guidance you pray for, in hope 
of seeing yet greater success. Indeed, 
there are few days that pass, wherein 
I do not learn something which 
strengthens my faith, and encourages 
my hope, respecting this; and it is 
with great pleasure [ shail have to 
note, in the sequel, in my religious in- 
telligence, some instances of the di- 
vine goodness, which have come to my 
knowledge since my last; and which, 
I trust, will prove refreshing to the 
Committee. At present, I confine 
myself to the consideration of such 

arts of yours as need a reply. 

While I acknowledge, with you, the 

reat importance of attending to the 
frish language, [am happy that the 
Committee are convinced that I have 
never lost sight of promoting the read- 
ing ofit in our Schools, or of taking 
advantage of it, to communicate the 
knowledge of divine truth, where it 
appeared necessary, from ignorance 
of the English language, or the early 

rejudices of the people. The Irish 
atest of this country ts rapidly on 


the decline. The extension of com- 


merce, and the great demand for the 
produce of the most remote districts 
of the country, which the late long 
continued war occasioned, did more 
for the cultivation of the English lan- 


guage, and its intreduction into every 
part of the land, than the exertions of 
government for centuries. Exagge- 
rated statements have been given of 
the proportion of the population of 
the country, who cannot speak or un- 
derstand English ; but truth would re- 
duce those calculations, even as they 
respect the adults, more than three- 
fourths, and would exclude, with very 
little reductions, the rising generation 
altogether; nevertheless, while dis- 
tricts, or individuals, can be found, to 
whom the Scriptures in Irish may be 
serviceable, or more acceptable, than 
in Engtish, it is a duty to teach it in 
our Schools, and to send it to every 
place, where it may be useful and ace 
ceptable. By our pupils, our Masters, 
and our Irish readers, great good has 
already been done in this way; and 
it is my constant study, by the exten- 
sive means I enjoy, through the indul- 
gence and confidence of the Commit- 
tee, to extend the benefit to the ut- 
most. We have B H , whose 
time is entirely given up to reading in 
the villeges. Siuce I last wrote Ihave 
engaged another, on the same terms, 
to be emploved inthe same way. Ex- 
clusive of these, we have two, O°C-——. 
and C-——~, who are constantly em- 
ployed in teaching Masters, and as- 
sisting to form Irish classes; besides 
which, they are village readers, and 
have constant employment and full 
attendance, every night and every 

Lord’s day. § , K 5» Commeresing 

and D——., are also employed in con- 
nection with the inspection as village 

readers. Each night, after the in- 

spection, they collect young and old, 

in the next village to the School, and 

read and instruct the people. In ad- 

ditiou to all these, if our 227 Masters, 

all of whom, in a certain sensé, are 

village readers, and the adult pupils 

of seventy Irish classes, are taker into 
the account, I may say that the exer- 
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tions of the Hibernian Society have 
dove more, and are doing more, to 
efiect the morai and religious istruc 


tion of the great mass of the pcople of 


Ireland, than ever has been done 
since the connection of this kingdom 
with Grea. Britain; nay, Lmay say 
since the Christian era. For it was 
not the Gospel.of Christ in its purity 
which was introduced into this king- 
doin, but another Gospel, which left 
the moral character of its professors 
unchanged ; whose religious exercises, 
even in their best form, were ti iictured 
with superstition ; and which aemit- 
ted of a union with the heathen abom- 
instions which then obtained, and, i 
consequence of the original connec- 
‘tion, S! IDSISL, aS the ie: ading feature of 
‘the re! gion ol the mere Irish, even to 
thisd ay. Not 80, blessed be God! are 
the sentiments now widely dissemina- 
ting through the labours of the Socie- 
ty. The uriad iterated word, pure as 
‘it emanated from hispired lips, is ‘> 
text and comment, and the eflcets pro-* 
duced are in perfect correspondence. 
The Christian simplicity ef experi- 
ence, and the cast ef pure evangelical 
sentiment, which a!l possess: w ho have 
heen thus henefitte d, are such as 
might be expected where Christ and 
his Apostles were alone the instructors. 

I have bad. s®@sane favourable ac- 
‘counts by letter from the Mmspectors, 
respecting the proficiency of the pu- 
pils in Scripture kuowledge. Mr. 
j] —— wriles me frown D-——,. under 
date of the 17th iustant. “1 have 
been delighted with the answers some 
of ihe children have made me: the 
most part of them appear as atten- 
live as possible.” Speaking of our 
Schools in L I uuder a Mr. 
and Mrs. Y , 1S visitors, he says, 
“M's ¥: appears vers attentive, 
aud ifs shie} is not we lLireise)f she s@urds 
her daugitter to atiend tlie Scliocis 
and hear the tasks, and to help to mn- 
struct them in reading; the goed ef 
fects of which are manivest. Tt woald 











delight you to hear sacha number of 
children saving their lessons, frem ten 
to fourteen in each class, and likewise 
eir Scripture tasks as: eg- 


repeating t! 
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ularly as possible.” D also vives 
the most pieasing account of the an- 
swers from the children of some of the 
Schools, and adds, that he was well at- 
tended by the adults in his village 
meetings at night. Mr. H also 
mentious the eagerness with which the 
adwit Catholics heard his observations 
to the children on the days of inspee- 
tion. On the whole, the prospect is, 
indeed, most cheering, and bi ighiens 
every day. ‘Lhe word of God runs 
and is glorified i in every directicn, in 
spite of ‘all opposition. 

I shail close my 2ecount of the 
Schoeis, at this time, by mentioning a 
elrcumstanee which is truly gr uifying. 
I received intelligence last week, that 
the fT riest ef this pari ish, the Rev. Mr. 
Bp , and the Priest of an adjoining 
parish, had etiectualiy broken up one 
of our Schoo's within three miles of 
Ss . All the Inspectors being ab- 
sent, I sent the young man in my ofiice 
to the Sehoel with directions , if it were 
so, to bring me the books. On his ar- 
rival, the parents, having heard that 
he was come to dissolve the Sehool, 
assembied aud begged for ils econtinu- 
auce, Ceclaring their determiation to 
continue their ehiidren constant in 
their atlendance, and that they joyful- 
ly and gratefully submitted to the reg- 
uations of teaching on y the Scrip. 
tures, and learning the tasks, beimg 
convinced iM was fer their advantage ; 
nor would they pay any attention to 
the commands of the Priests to the 
contrary. The elildren themselves 
shewed their estimation of the kecks ; 
for, on hearing my young man say 
that, if te Scheol was broken up, he 
must have the books, they all rushed 
out ofthe School, carrying their books 
with them, being detc:m ned not to 
give them up. llowever, ou his cal- 
twa after them, and assuring them 
that the School was to be continued, 
they came back, aml he held a gener- 
a] inspection; when the whole of the 
pupils in every class answered well, 
and evinced the greatest preficiency 
in their Scripture tasks. ‘The parents, 
in other parts, seem to be equally sen- 
sibie of the value of the Schoels.— 
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Some of the Inspectors mention that, 


ona severe day, when children, ve- 
mote from the Schools, coul:i not trav- 
el, the parents have brought them on 
their backs. 

B if has just arrived from 
his tour. Since my last, he visited 
some remote parts of this county, and 
5 in the county of M. His recep- 
tion, in every place, was good, even 
in parts he had not before visited.— 
He spepks highty of the general atton- 
tion of the people, which appeared un- 
wearied, even when the meetings were 
protracted toa very late hour in the 
evening. Heenteriains pleasing hopes 
of some from this visit, though he 
spoke respecting this, with his usual 
caution and reserve. 

Nine individuals have been recov- 
ered from the errors of Popery with- 
in the last three months. This is a 
rich display of the divine power, and 
an unequivocal testimony, that our 
Lord has signally honoured the labours 
of the Society; for it may be well 
questioned whether before the com- 
mencement of their labours, there ev- 
er was an individual there, on whose 
understanding the rays of divine truth 
beamed. May I have it fr equently in 
my power to gladden the heartsof the 
Committee by similar proofs, that the 
pleasure of the Lord is indeed prosper- 
ing in their hands. 

From the same Dec. 22, 1815. 

The regulations have certainly had 
the efivct of enforcing attention from 
both masters and pupils. [amhappy, 
however, to state that it is not these 
alone which now operate. A general 
relish of the word of God happily pre- 

vails in many parts, and in places 
where it was never heard of until the 
erection of the Schools. At firstit was 
received with indifference as a strange 
uninteresting book. Use, however, 
begat acquaintance; acquaintance 
created a relish; and in matty, very 
many instances, refish has risen to de- 
light: so that I may say, that in gen- 
eral, both the parents and the children 
who can exercise their reason, are 
fully convinced that the Priests oppo- 
sed the Scriptures from the worst of 
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motives; and that it is both their duty 
and interest to attend to them witlt 
gi ratitude and regard, ‘This is aimost 
the only way to bring the word of God 
io the underst: inding of a Catholic 
population ; for what other way could 
be devised ; how, otherwise, could that 
word be brought i incessantly to sound 
in the ears of forty or filly thousand 
poor Trish Catholics? and this, [am 
convinced, isa moderate computation, 
when the parents of the children, the 
adults in their houses, and the villagers 
surrounding our Schools, are taken ine 
to the account. 

The communications I had from 
young O°'C—— were on the whole of 
a very pleasing nature, embracing the 
manner in which 5 ald he spent 
their time in the houses they lodged 
at, when on their mission to the couns 
ties of M and G———,, and some 
instances of the friendly disposition of 
the Priests in the latter county. Be- 
fore I relate these things, [ must ob- 
serve, that the young lad is making 
visible pregress in the knowle dge of 
divine truth, and I trust in its influe 
ence on his heart. He was evidently 
much improved by his being with 5 
ou his last mission. He is now quite 
decided and devoted, and will, I have 
no doubt, prove an instrument in the 
hands of the Society, of much good. 
Ihadsent him withs to the coun 
ties above mentioned, with a design 
that he should instruct such Masters 
as could be prevailed on to learn to 
read the [rish Testament, and to form 
Irish classes at the same time in their 
Schools. For the present there were 
but three of the Masters who would 
engage in this. With them he re- 
mained while S$ was on the in- 
spection, and had them and their clas- 
es instructed in time to return with 
Having called on me imine- 
diately on his return, some days be- 
fore 5S called to give in his ac- 
counts, I enquired of him very minute- 
lyhow S conducted himself, while 
he remained travelling with him; and 
his report was very satisfactory, fully 
confirming the opinion I had enter- 
tained of his zea!, and the wisdom with 
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which it was conducted. He inform- 
ed me that wherever they stopped for 
the night, afler they had dined, (ac- 
cording to the custom which prevails. 
in those country places) the neigh- 
bours, male and female, young and 
old, flock in- to hear something new 
from the strangers ; when:being seated 
round a large fire, they very freely in- 
terrogate them respecting their names,. 
place of abode, object of their jour- 
ney, the news of the eceuntry they 
came from, &c.. On being satisfied as 
to these things, they beg of them te: 
relate some old stories, such as they 
might not have hefore heard, and, in 
return, are very wiliing to entertain 
the strangers in kind with the newsof 
their country, all, they had lately 
learned from travellers from other 

parts, and the lengendary tales most 
popular among themselves. In these 
meetings S , as the senior, taking 
the responses on himself, got over as 
briefly as he could the preliminary 
questions ;. and, coming to the legen- 
dary part, expressed his-willingness to 
give them. full enterfainment in this 
line, in relating stories which they 
pro. vay had never heard before,.mo- 
mentous. with respect to their import, 
undoubted as to their veracity, and 
unequalled in their antiquity.. This 
prefuee never failed’ to. excite the 
greatest attention, and every. eye and 





ear waited on the stranger, anxious to. 


learn the wonders they expesied.. 

He then took for his subject tie 
conversion of St. Paul, Lydia, or the 
Jailer—the day of Pentecost—the 
couversion of Cornelius-—some of our 
Lerd’s miracles, &c. &c.; and, with 
is narration, comnec ted such copious 

illustrations, and explanatory digrés- 
sions. as to embrace subjects of infor- 
mation, suited to remeve thei deep 
ignorance, and impress their hearts 
with the things conducive to their 


peace, In this way, let hin-continue 


his discourse ever so long, be was sure 
of no interruption; nor would one 
of his auditors move, or the least sound 
be heard, except the involuntary sigh, 
ora heartfelt exclamation from indi- 
particularly affected. ‘To- 


viduals 


Vok £ 


wards the close of his discourses, he 

always watched a favourable opportu- 
nity to introduce his Irish Testament; 
and together with informing them, that 
he would produce the ancient record 
from which he had derived all he had 
related, he, with a panegyrice on the 
divine volume, took it out of his pocket, 
and read in their hearing the subject 
ofhis oration. After this, he gave an 
invitation to all present to make their 
ewn observations or objections, if any 
occured to them, or put such ques- 
tions to him as they might feel neces- 

sary; and, in this way, the assembly 


seliom betrayed a wish to break up,. 


until the crowing of the cock informed 
them it was time to leave the strangers. 
to their rest. Yn hearing this, it may 
probably occur to your mind, that very 
likely in this way did the ever blessed 
Gospel spread through the nations at 


fist. Chief cities and places of great. 


concourse,.were in genera! chosen by 
the Apostles and Evangelists, as the 
scenes of their labours. The strong. 
holds thus being taken by the gener- 
als in this warfare, from them sound- 
ed out the life-giving word in every 
direction; each convert carried with 
him the divine treasure wherever he 
went, and burned with holy zeal, by 
conversation and every means in his 
power, to make all within his reach 
partakers of-his joy. Let this be as 
ii may, the nature of things, and the 
experience of every day, fully demon- 
strate the blessed utilty of the Socie- 
ty’s plan; and that through the medi- 
um of the Scheols, saturated as they 
are with the word of life, togetlier with 
their appendages, their reading mas- 
ters, pupils and Inspectors, this wilder- 
ness nay become a fruitful field... The 
great body of the people, intrenched 
as they are at present intheir prejudi- 
ces, and inaccessible to ought but the 
plebian foot, by their bogs, mountains 
and lakes; repellapt by their poverty, 
their potatoes, and beds of rushes, to 
all but Erin’s native sons,—must: for 
ever be precluded the pessibility of 
being benefitted in any other way. O 
that the Committee may feel the sweet 
burden of gratitude so justly due, for 
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having it put into their hearts to de- 
vise, and their power to execute, a 
plan so suited to the circumstances of 
the people, and se happily calculated 
to proclaim liberty to the captives, and 
the opening of the prison doors to those 
who were bound. 
(To be continued. ) 


AMERICAN MISSIONS IN INDIA. 
From the Panoplist. 


Extract from the Journal of the Rev. 
Gordon Hail, at Bombay, embracing 
one week’s labours. 

April 7, 1816. Lord’s day.—At 8 
o’clock in the morning [ went, as usu- 
al for some time past, to the sea-shore 
where ise Mussulmen bury, and where 
the Hindoos both burn and bury their 
dead, according to the customs ef 
their respective casts. When f arri- 
ved, there were 50 or 60 heathens, 
seated on the beach, ata small dis- 
tance from the funeral pile of tlreir de- 
ceased friend. I feund it easy to en- 
ter into conversation with them; and 
spoke freely and fully-of the great sal- 
vation; and exhorted them to embrace 
without delay the free offer of pardon 
and eternal life through a crucified 
Redeemer, that thus they might be 

repared to die in peace, avoid the 
torments of hell, and enter into the 
joys of heaven. They heard atten- 
tively, and professed to approve. 

I then walked a few rods, and sat 
down under a shed, in front ef a watch- 
house : (for the police constantly keep 
several seapoys* on duty in this vast 
receptacle of the dead). Here Ispoke 
to 15 or 20 persons seme of whom 
were heathens and some Mussu!men. 
A few yards from me a Mussulman 
burial soon took place. About the 
saine tiine, came a Hindoo procession, 
bringing a dead man to his burning. 
After a short interval, came another 
Hiindoo procession with music, bring- 
ing the dead body of a Gousavee, (be- 
longing to one class of Hindoo devo- 
tees). According to their custom, he 
was to be buried. ‘The mauner of do- 


ang it was peculiar. The grave was 


* A Seapoy is a native soldier. 
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dug in a circular form, about 3 feet in 
diameter, and 4 feet deep. The body 
was then deposited in a sitting pos: 
ture, with the legs locked together and 
drawn up close under the body; this 
being the posture in which this sert of 
people sit at their devotions. The 
hands were elevated about to a level 
with the arm pits, and closed upon the 
breast, and in them the ling was care~ 
fully placed. The ding is asignificant 
emblem of what decency forbids to be 
named; and guch was the deify, which 
this poor deluded creature worship- 
ped; and to which he was scrupulous- 
ly devoted all his days. Shocked at 
the awful spectacle, my theughts rush- 
ed forward to tle resurrection of the 
dead, and the judgment of all men. 
I seemed to see this deluced fellow. be- 
ing rising from the grave, and with 
this overwheiming testimony of his 
guilt, his shame, and his condemna- 
tion, approaching the bar of insulted 
aud incenced Omnipotence ! ‘To what 
“everlasting shame and contempt” 
and woe must such vile idolaters a- 
wake at the resurrection day! And, 
alas! how ceuntless the multitude’ef 
such guilty untaught heathens! Could 
Christians, at home, behold but one 
scene tike this, what further need 
could there be of exhortation ! Would 
not every friend of Jesus, in the full- 
ness of his heart, exclaim, “ let ine 
give—let me do—something for the 
salvation of the heathen.” Would 
netail cry aleud te the Redeemer, 
* Lord send forth mere laborers into 
thy harvest.”——Would not every pious 
youth rejoice to say, “Here am I, 
Lord; send me!” But such moving 
scenes are as real, as though every 
Christian saw them with his own eyes. 
Why are Christians so slow to believe, 
to feel and te act? 

I addressed, as well as I was able, 
the people who were atlending on this 
interment; and then I walked to an- 
other spot, where a dead body was 
burning.—There also I spoke to five 
or six. I then began to withdraw 
from this dismal spot—dismal indeed ! 
for here 5, 10, 20 or 30, of my fellow 
creatures are daily brought and de 
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posited with the dead, These all die, 
in the ignorance and guilt of idolatry 
or Mahometanism. And for how ma- 
ny generations has this broad stream 
of aacoae life been flowing into eter- 
nity! And how long shall it continue 
to flow, uninixed with the kope of 
eternal life! As I was withdrawing, a 
Mussulman with three or four others, 
called to me, and invited me to a re- 
Jigieus conversation with them—lI 
spoke briefly and departed. 

On my way home, I fell in with two 
Catholics, who were at work. I ask- 
ed them how they could think them- 
selves Christians and work on the 
Sabbath ! I attempted briefly to des- 
cribe to them the two widely different 
sorts of Christians, which there are in 
the werld. 

In the evening, I walked out as usu- 
al. At one place I began to talk to 
some large boys, whom I saw at play. 
About 30 persons were soon collected, 
and I sat down and read part ofa tract 
1o them, and told them what they 
must do to be saved. In another place, 
I spoke to 50 or 60 more. 1 address- 
ed several other smaller collections of 
peop! le, and Jentonetract. This eve- 
ning | have spoken to not less than 
120 or 130; and, during lhe day, to 
about 220, f think that in speaking 
io so many, I have never before met 
with so little contradiction. 

Monday, Sth. I was hindered from 
going out as early as usual: but the 
great Disposer of all circumstances 
put about 100 people in my way, whom 
f addressed on the concerns ‘of their 
souls. In one place, I spoke to about 
15 who were beggars by inheritance 
or cast. J exhorted them to repent, 
confess their sins, and beg pardon of 
God, &c. I collected about 50 or 60 
in another place ; but some of thein 
violently contradicted, and one of 
them, (who hasof ei heard me preach- 
ing Christ,) spoke as awfully of the 
blessed Jesus, as ever the blasphe- 
mous Jews did. 

‘Tuesday 9th. To-day I have preach- 
edto more than 100 people. In one 
place, as I was sitting by an obscure 
heathen temple and reasoning with 


Vol. L 


some men about worshipping a stone 
for their god,a very decent looking Mus- 
suunan came up, and, afier listening 
awhile, desired to speak. But he no 
sooner began to display his zeal against 
idols, than the Hindoos asked hin why 


the Mussulmen worship the tombs of 


the dead, which are only full of bones 
and stench? ‘The Hindeos boldly at- 
tack the Mussulmen on this ground ; 
and the latter certainly do seem to 
worship tombs with as much devotion, 
as the former worship their idols. 

I soon resumed the conversation ; 
and as I spoke of the Redeemer, the 
Son of God, the blinded and haughty 
Mussulman. went away, declaring that 
God had no Son. 

Almost in the centre of the road, 
near the same spot, were several stones 
about the sizeof a goose egg, with 
some red coloring stuff upon them. 
These were Hindoo deities. I un- 
consciously stepped on one of these 
strange deities, as I suppose 50 ether 
_ persons must do every day. A by- 
* stander apprised me of what I had 
done ; but without seemiirg to expect 
an apology. Alas! into what ni 
ceivable degradation and misery a 
such idolaters plunged ! I should Hot 
know how to give the entire charac- 
ter of the Hindoos, ina few words, 
better than by saying, that “ they are 
ready to believe any thing but the 
truth, to worship any thing but their 
Maker, end to do any thing except 
that which j is good.” ‘To whata glo- 
rious trinmph is the cross of Christ 
destined in the midst of such gross 
idolatry ; a thought, which, when sei- 
zed in faith, transforms, in a moment, 
the most overwhelming discourage- 
ments into the most transporting ex- 
ultation. 

As 1 was walking in an obscure 
street, aman, whom I knew not, call- 
ed to ‘me, and began to speak of reli- 
gion; which gave me an Opportunity 
of addressing 12 or 15, On my way 
home I turned aside toa la: ge temple, 
where 300 or 400 people were assem- 
bled to be instructed in the fooleries 
and vices of their gods.—Here | found 
an opportunity of speaking to a nums 
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ber, and I suppose I might have drawn 
away many; but | thought it more 
judicious to foi bear. 

Wednesday, 10th. T have spoken 
to about the same number to day Uiat 
I did yesterday. I met with no con- 
tradiction, except. in one place, where 


the individual alluded to on the Sth, 


came up, after L had been addressing 
the people for seme time, and-Oppo- 
sed with great vioience. In anotier 
place, [ begin to talk-to about a doz- 
en children, f om 8 to 15 years of age. 
J questioned them about their Mi aker, 
and told them how such children we sre 
taught in my country. I repeatedthe 
comimanudinents to them, and spoke of 
the awful place te which the wicked 
would go at death, and also of the 
happy place to w hich the good weuldl 
go. A number-of adults came and 
Jistened also; and both they and the 
children seeued to be pleased. This 
is what | often do with the childrea, 
and sometimes [ have 20 of them a- 
round me in one place. Iu general, 
they are willing te drop thew sport, 
and listen to what I have-to say; and 
they seem highly gratified with the 
notice [ take of them. 
these, in different parts ef the town, 
know me, and they often run out to 
give.me their salem, (bow.) Who can 
tell what may be the ultimate conse- 
quences of the little seed, which may 
be thus scattered, and of the friendly 
impressions which may be made thus 
early upon their tender minds. 
‘Thursday, 11th. To-day is the an- 
nual pilgrimage to Mahalulemma, the 
goddess of wealth, whose teinple is sit- 
uated by the sea side, about two and 
ahalf miles out of town. The crowd 
of people whe flocked thither, was 
immense. It was with the grente st 
difiiculty, that all the people could 
force their way near enough to see 
the idol, aud present if with their of- 
ferings of cocoanuts, gee, flowers, and 
cocks, which were offe red in sacrifice. 
J found the opportunities for speak- 
ing to the deluded people more favor- 
able, than [had anticipated. I spoke 
repeatedly, in different places, in the 
midst of large numbers; but from the 
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bust'e and noise, perhaps not more 
than Lov or 200 could fairly hear me. 
1 found far less opposition and contra- 
diction (han bk expected. 

Friday, 12th. L went first to the 
burying and barning ground, where J 
found one Mussulman bur al and twe 
Hindoo burniags. One of the bodies 
for burning was the corpse of a poor 
heathen, who yesterday perforine d his 
piigrimage to Mahal: ukmina. He re- 
turned at nightand hanged himself. 
White there L fund opportunity to 
spewk to about &0 persons. I went 
next toa heathen ‘temple, where two 
women were performing their vows to 
the idol. ‘This they did, by meas- 
uiing the distance from their house te 
the idol, failing at full leneth on their 
faces, then rising and advancing to 
spot te which thetr extended hands 

eached at their previous prostration. 
nN number of preceded 
them, and a train of attendants fol- 
lowed them. ‘They atso brought of- 
ferings for the idol, such as higited ta- 
pers, flowers, gee, (clarified butter,) 
These vows are free 


niusic {Irs 


cocoantts, Arc. 
quent among ‘the lewer classes of Hin- 
doos.—lLiere aSpon c to 380 or 40 peo- 
ple. From that temple I watked to a- 
and began te 
Soon 7 


sinall distance, sat down. 
discourse with a Tew people. 
had an assembly of 50 persons. It be- 
ing Good Tridav, I next went to the 
Catholic Chureh, where the crucific- 
tion of the Saviour is represented an- 
nualiv ina style pecfectly theatrical+~ 
In the midst of a sermon,’(in Burope- 
an Portuguese, which very few -of the 
people uncerstand,) a curtain draws, 
and animage of the Saviow Ts ‘seen, 
bleeding on the cross. At the-saine 
time, the people tall ipen their Knees, 
cross them-e' vesand beat them breasts. 
Afier awhile the image t lakendown, 
and put upon a bier, which, with the 
Virgin Mary on an elevated platform 
belind il, is carried severai times round 
the church-vard, and ali is attended 


by innumerable CePTECINONICS, exhibit- 


mg the most egreyious and Ceplora- 

ble ignorance; superst:te Hone 
, A ; ; 

senee i iie Ciawd ol peopie ol all 


desetiptious was immeuse. My ob 
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ject in attending, (for I have repeat- 
edly witnessed it before) was to en- 
deaveur to instruct some of the igno- 
rant spectators, in the true knowledge 
of a crucified Saviour. ‘The occasion 
was favourable. I suppose I address- 
ed 150 persons. A number of these 
were Catholics ; hut the most of them 
were Hindoos, to whom I spoke in 
different places around the-church. 
The substance of what I taught them 
was, that Christ, who is God, did be- 
come incarnate; and that, as repre- 
sented on the cross before them, he did 
suffer and die for the sins of all men ; 
that all who repent and believe on 
him, will be saved, and all who do not 
will be damned; and that this faith 
was the hidden work of the heart pro- 
ducing holiness of life; but that it was 
a great sin to make an image of any 
thing whatever, to call it God, and to 
fail down and worship before it. 
Saturday, 13th. To-day I have 
spoken to more than 100 people. At 
one place there were about 20 ina 
school, and what was quite unusual a 
number of the scholars were, I shou}d 
judge, from 18 to 25 years of age. I 
was acquainted with the master and 
several of his scholars. One of them 
handed me a paper, which he was 
reading ; and the first thing 1 read 
was, th at the invoking of the name of 
Herree (commonly understood to mean 
nee was the -fire which purges 
away allsin. Iread no further; but 
began to labour to convince them, that 
it was in vain toinvoke the name even 
of the true God, unless there be love 
to God in the heart, repentance of sin, 
&c.—That to invoke the name of 
Herree, who, as they well knew, was 
grossly immoral, could not take away 
sin. lLentreated them to repent and 
worship the true God, 
Dear Sir,—The preceding is a pret- 
ty fair specimen of what my private 


journal would be, if I kept it regular. 


Jy. The last of these two weeks, how- 
ever, 1 found more opportunities of 
speaking to a larger number than usu- 
al. With great joy we have just heard 
of the safe arrival of our five brethren 
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at Colombo, and of their very encour- 
aging reception by the Governor. But 
with the greatest concern have we 
just heard a rumour of another war 
between England and America. We 
expect to write to you at large, in a 
few days; therefore I send you these 
sheets, which were on hand, without 
adding any thing more. I shall wish 
to know whether they reach you, 

Your brother and fellow servant, 

G. HALL. 

Bombay, April, 27, 1816. 
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COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 


A Society has lately been erganizeds 
by gentlemen of the first respectabiti- 
ty, at the city of Washington, called 
“ The American Society for Colonizing 
the Free People of Colour in the United 
States.” 

The object to which its attention is 
to be exclusively directed, is to pro- 
mote and execute a plan for coloniz- 
ing twith their consent) the free peo- 
ple of colour, residing in our country, 
in Africa, or such other places as Con- 
gress shall deem most expedient. And 
the society shall act, to effect this ob- 
ject, in co-operation with the general 
government, and such of the states as 
may adopt regulations upon the sub- 
ject. 

Every citizen of the United States, 
who shall subscribe the Constitution, 
and become an annual contributor of 
one dollar to the funds of the Society, 
shall be a member. 

Every society which shal! be formed 
in the United States to aid in the ob- 
ject of this association, and which shall 
co-operate with its funds for the pur- 
poses thereof, agreeably to the rules 
and regulations of -this society, shall 
be considered auxiliary thereto, and 
its officers shall be entitled to attend 
and vote at all meetings of the socie- 
ty, and of the Board of Managers. 

The following Memorial presented 
to Congress by the Society on the 14th 
ult. will better explain the high impor 
tance and the henevolent objects of this 
Institution, 
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. MEMORIAL. 


fo the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America, 
w Congress assembled— 

The Memorial of the President and 
Board of Managers of the “ Ameri- 
can Society for colonizing the free 
people of colour of the U. 8.” 


RESPECTFULLY SHOWS, 

That your memorialists are delega- 
ted by a numerous and highly respec- 
table association of their fellow-citi- 
zeas, recently organized at the seat of 
government, to solicit Congress to aid, 
with the great power, the patronage, 
and the resources of the country, the 
great and beneficial object of their in- 
stitution: an object deemed worthy of 
the earnest attention, and of the stren- 
uous 2d persevering exertions as well 
of every patriot, in whatever condi- 
tion of life, as of every enlightened, 
philanthrepic, and practical states- 
man. 

itis now redeced to be a maxim, 
equally approved in philosophy and 
practice, that the existence of distinct 
and separate casts or classes, forming 
exceptions to the general system of 
polity adapted to the community, isan 
inherent vice in the composition of 
society, pregnant with baneful conse- 
quences, both moral and political, and 
demanding the utmost exertion of hu- 
man energy and foresight to remedy 
or remove it. If this maxim be true 
in the general, it applies with peculiar 
force to the relative condition of the 
free people of colour in the United 
States; between whom andthe rest of 
the community, a combination of cau- 
ses, political, physical, and moral, has 
created distinctions, unavoidable in 
their origin, and most unfortunate in 
their consequences. The actual and 
prospective condition of that class of 
people; their anomalous and indefi- 
nite relations to the political institu- 
tions and social ties of the communi- 
ty; their deprivation of most of those 
jndependent, political, and social! rights 
so indispensable to the progressive me- 
lioration of our nature ; rendered, by 
systematic exclusion from all the high- 
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er rewards of excellence, dead to ali 
the elevating hopes that might prompt 
a generous ambition to excell, all 
these considerations demonstrate, that 
it equally imports the public good, as 
the individual. and social happiness of 
the persons more immediately con- 
cerned; that itis equally a debt of 
patriotism and of humanity to provide 
some adequate and effectual remedy. 
The evil has become so apparent, and 
the necessity for a remedy so palpa- 
ble, that some ef the most considera- 
ble of the slave-holding States have 
been induced to impose restraints up- 
on the practice of emancipation, by 
annexing conditions, which have ne 
effect but to transfer the evil from one 
State to another ; or, by inducing oth- 
er States to adopt countervailing reg- 
ulations, and in the total abrogation of 
a right which benevolent or conscien- 
tious greprietors had long enjoyed un- 
der all the sanctions of positive law 
and of ancient usage. Your memori- 
alists beg leave, with all deference, to 
suggest that the fairest and most invi-. 
ting opportunities are now presented 
to the genera! government for repair- 
ing a great evil in our social and polit- 
ical institutions, and at the same time 
for elevating, from a low and hopeless 
condition, a numerous and rapidly in- 
creasing race of men, who want no- 
thing but a proper theatre to enter 
upon the pursuit of happiness and in- 
dependence, in the ordinary paths 
which a benign Providence has left 
open to the human race. Those great 
ends, it is conceived, may be accom- 
plished by making adequate provision 
for planting, in some salubrious and 
fertile region, a colony, to he compo- 
sed of such of the above description 
of persons as may chuse to emigrate ; 
and for extending to it the authorit 
and protection of the United States, 
until it shall have attained sufficient 
strength and consistency to be left in 
a state of independence. 
Independently of the motives deri- 
ved from political foresight and civil 
prudence on the one hand, and from 
moral justice and philanthropy on the 
other, there are additional considera- 
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tions and move expanded views to en- 
gage the syimpathies and excite the 
ardour ofa liberal and -enliglitened 
people. It may be reserved for our 
government, (the first to denounce an 
z2niuman and abominable traffic, in 
the guilt and disgrace ef which most 
of tiie ‘civilize’ nations of the world 
were partakeis,) to become the hon- 
ourable insiruinent, under Divine Pro- 
vidence, of conferring a still higher 
blessmg upon the large and interest- 
ing poruon of mankind benefited by 
that ceed of justice ; by demoustra- 
ting that a race of men, composing 
vumerous tribes, spread .over a conti- 
nent of vast aud unexpiored extent, 
fertility, and riches; known to the en- 
lightened nations of antiquity; and 
who ha! yet made no progress in the 
refinements of civilization ; for whom 
history has preserved no monuments 
of arts or arms: that even this hither- 
1o ill-fated race may cherish the hope 
of beholding at last the orient star re- 
vealing the best and highest aims and 
attributes of man. Out of such mate- 
rials, to rear the glorious edifice of 
well ordered and polished society, up- 

on the deep and sure foundations of 
equal laws and diffusive education, 
would give a sufficient title to be en- 
rolled among the illustrieus benefac- 
tors of mankind; whilst it afforded a 
precious and consol: tory evidence of 
the all- prevailing power of liberty, en- 
fightened by knowledge and corrected 
by veligion. If the experiment in its 
remote consequences should ultimate- 
jy tend to the diffusion of similar bles- 
sings through those vast regions and 
unnumbered tribes, yet obscured in 
primeval darkness ; reclaim the rude 
wanderer from a life of wretchedness 
to civilization and humanity; and 
convert the blind idolater from gross 
and aul ject superstitions to the holy 
charities, the sublime morality, and 


humanizing discipline of the Gospel ; 

the nation or the individual, that shall 
have taken the most conspicuous lead 
jn achieving the benignant enterprise, 
will have raised a monument of that 
true and imperishable glory, founded 
2 the moral approbation and grati- 
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tude of the human race ; unapproach- 
able to all but the elected instruments 
of divine beneficence: a glory, with 
which the inost splendid achievements 
of human force or power must sink in 
the competition, and appear insignifi- 
cant and vulgar in the comparison. 
And above all, should it be consivered 
that the nation or the individuai whose 
energies have been faithfully given te 
this august work, wili have secured, 
by this exalted veneficence, the favour 
ofthat Being, “ wiiose Compassion is 
over ali his works,” and whose uns 
sperkabie rewards will never fuil to 
biess the huimblest efforts to do good 
to his creatures. 

Your memorialists do not presume 
to determine that the views of Von- 
gress will be necessarily directed to 
the count. y to which they have just 
alluded. They hope to be excused 
for intimating some of the reasons 
which would bring that portion of the 
world before us, when engaged in dis- 
covering a place the most proper te 


“be selected, leaving it, with perfect 


confidence, to the better information 
and better judgment of your honoura- 


ble body to maxe the choice. 


Your memora'ists, without presu- 
ming to mark out, in detail, the meas- 
ures which it may be proper to adopt, 
in furtherance of the object in view; 
but implicitly relying upon the wisdom 
of Congress to devise the most eflect- 
ual measures ; wil! only pray, that the 
subject may be recommended to their 
serious consideration, and that, as an 
humble auxiliary in this great work, 
the association, represented by your 
memorialists, may be permitted to &s- 
pire to the hope of contributing its la- 
bours and resources. 

Busy. Wasuincron, President. 





SIERRA LEONE. 


A Brief Sietch of the state of Sierra 
Leone, in 1814. 


Sierra Leone is a country on the 
western coast of Africa, lying between 
7 and 10 degrees N. latitude. A riw 
er of the same name passes through 
it, nearly in thecentre. ‘The land on 
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tie banks of the viver, for a consider- 
abie distance Is peculiarly fertile, and 
furnishes a soil well adapted to the 
cultivation uf cotton, rice, sugar; and 
most of the other trepical productions. 
"The heat of the climate is moderated 
by regular breezes from the sea, and 
is found in a good degree congenial 

» American and European constitu- 
Lions. 

This colony was established in 1791, 
under the direction of ithe Sierra Leone 
Company in London. ‘The design 
of the company was to cultivate the 
Jands, to open a irade with that coun- 
try, and gradually to civilize and in- 
prove the Africans. ‘The first settlers 
were about 200 whites anda number 


of free biackstvom Nova Scotia. They 


commenced the building of a town, 
called Freetown, on the banks of the 
Sierra Leone, divided the land into 
lots to each individual, and thus laid 
the basis ofa prosperous colony. The 
natives were friendly, and in less than 
thiee years the schools were regular- 
ly attended by more than 300 child- 
ren. But unhappily, a reverse of for- 
tune awaited them; their fair pros- 
pects were obscured, aud their reason- 
able expectations defeated. In 1794, 
a French squadron, contrary to impli- 
ed promise, and with wanton cruelty, 
attacked the colony, dispersed the in- 
habitants, captured ‘the vessels, plun- 
dered and burnt the houses. The col- 
ony has since been taken under the 


ceare of the English government, and 


js now in a flourishing state. 

In 1811 the population in the colo- 
fy amounted to about 2000, exclusive 
of several hundred natives, who had 
emigrated from the adjacent country, 
and were hired by the colenists as la- 
borers. The emigrants have proba- 


bly been enrolled in the list of citizens. 


The present population, therefore, 
may be about 3000. 

There isa disposition among the 
eolonisis generally to encourage new 
settlers who come among them, either 


.to cultivate the land, or engage in 


comercial pursuits. 
The principal employment of the 
colony is agriculture. ‘he pioduc- 
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tions of the soil abundantly reward 
their labour. It 1s believed, that cof- 
fee, rice, aud cotton, have become ar- 
ticles of exportation. Rewards have 
been proposed to encourage their cul- 
tivation. This tends to excite an hon- 
ourable emulation among the citizens, 
and to promote among them habits of 
industry and a spirit of enterprize. 
The educauon of children is a sub 
ject of particular attention. There 
are a number of schools in the colony, 
one of which is designed for the in- 
struction of adults, tie others for chil- 
dren. The present number of child- 
renin the colony exceeds LOOO. Most 
of these are placed in the schools, and 
iustructed in all the necessary branch- 
es of education. Separate schoolsare 
assigned to the boys and to the girls. 
Great order is preserved. Here they 
are not only initiated in the rudiments 
of literature, but in this state of disci- 
p ine are ti ight the important practi- 
cal lessons of obedience, subjection, 
sobriety, aid industry. Here are laid 
the stamin: of their characters ; here 
are formed their dispositions, habjts, 
and principles; and here, in a great 
degree, rest the future hopes and pros- 
pec ts of the colony. 
The state of religious instruction al~ 
so deserves notice. They have six 


places for public worship, where the 


people generally and regu arly assem- 
bie. The hours for public worship 
on the Sabbath are 5 and 10 in the 
morning, and 2 and 6 in the evening ; 
olier religious meetines, during the 
week, are usually attenced at 5 in the 
incriiug, and 6 in the evening. 
Several years ago, a Society was 
established in the colouy among ihe 
people of colour for the further pro- 
motion of the Christian religion. We 
have before us a copy of one of their 
a.i‘re. ses to the religious public, which 
we sbi! be happy to insert, would 
our ii, is permit. It breathes a spir- 
itoffervent piety. Thev express grat- 
ituwie for thei mercies, lament the 
misery and degradation of thew Afri- 
can brethren, complain of the injustice 
and evi! consequences of the slave 
trade, and finally exhort their breth» 
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xen to confide im that Being, whose 
government and providence are uni- 
versal, 

Another favourable trait in the 
character of the colony, is the exist- 
ence of a Society for the relief of the 

rand infirm. This was instituted 
in 1810; the Governor is its patron, 
and the principal gentlemen in the col- 
ony are among its active members. 
‘The Society is under good regulations, 
and is calculated to be eminently use- 
ful; its good effects on the dispositions 
and manners of the Africans can be 
easily imagined. 

The civil state ef the colony next 
invites attention. There are five courts 


in the colony, viz. the court of quar- 


ter sessions, the mayor’s court, the 
court of requests, the police court, and 
the court of wice admiralty. ‘The 
court of quarter sessions meets quar- 
terly ; the governor presides as judge ; 
ithe jury consists of twelve men:select- 
ed promiscuously from the Eurepeans 
and people of colour. The mayor’s 
court meets quarterly. The court of 
requests meets weekly; its power is 
limited to the trial ef persons for debts 
not exceeding two pounds. The po- 
lice court meets weekly; their busi- 


ness is confined to the trial of persons 


for disorderly conduct. ‘The court of 
vice admiralty is held whenever occa- 
sion may require. 

The colonists are governed entire- 
ty by British law, are usually quiet and 

eaceable, and are disposed to abide 
y the decisions of their civil magis- 
trates. 

There was a Society established in 
the colony in 1812, by the name of the 
Friendly Society. This Society eper- 
ed a correspondence with the African 
Institution in London. An intercourse 
was also kept up between the Socie- 
ties, in order to encourage the African 
settlersawith a good market for their 
produce. The Friendly Society com- 
menceé with 70£. sterling. In the 


spring of 1816, the Society was worth 
12002. sterling. 

Early in the winter of 1815, about 
thirty people of colour left Boston with 
a view of settliag themselves in the 
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British colony at Sierra Leone, in Af- 
rica. ‘The vesselin which they sailed 
was the property and under the com- 
mand of the celebrated Paul Cuffea 
Capt. Cuffee has returned to this coune 
try, and brings letters from the emi- 
grants to theirfriends and benefactors, 
We have seen one of the letters, dated 
April, 3, 1816. It states that they all 
arrived safe at Sierra Leone, after a 
passage of 55 days, and were welcoms 
ed by allin the colony. The place 
is represented as ‘good.” They have 
fruits of all kinds and at all seasons of 
the year. The governor gave each 
family a lot of land in the town, and 
fifty acres of ‘good land’ in the coun- 
try, Or more, in proportion to their 
families. Their land in the country 
is about two miles from town. They 
have plenty of rice and corn, and ali 
other food thatis good. There were 
5 churches in the colony, and 3 or 4 
schools, in one of which there were 15@ 
female Africans, who are taught to read 
‘ the word of God.’— Nat. Intelligencer. 





THOUGHTS ON THE CLERICAL PROFES 
SION. 


Coatinued from p. 620. 
We enter, as was proposed, upon the 


consideration of some of the discaur- 


agements attending the ministry of the 
Gospel. Were there no brighter scene to 
be disclosed, the inquirer might well be 
dismayed at that, which is now to be 
presented to his view.Itis a valley dark, 
deep, and thorny—no pathway is seen 
thro’ its thickets—and over it the thun- 
ders roll. Yetif he will not be dishear- 
tened, we will hereafter shew him a 
heavenly guide, and display another 
scene, crowned with the brightest of 
terrestrial joys. 

In the first place, the faithful minister 
exposes himself to a host of worldly 
enemies. The sneers of the infidel, the 
ridicule of the sensualist, and the heat- 
ed invectives of the sectarian, must be 
met by every one, who proclaims aloud 
the religion of the cross, reproves the 
wickedness of the wicked, and con- 
tends earnestly for the faith once de- 
livered te the saints. -Like other frail 
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mortals, he is exposed to fall into 
temptation ; but when he falls, what- 
ever penitence he may feel, and how 

d reason soever he may have to 
hope for forgiveness from God, he will 
find his fellow men less indulgent, nay 
inexhorable, and he must. expect to: 
have his backsliding triumphantly 
sounded on the house-tops, and"assum- 
ed as an apology throughout the ranks 


of the irreligious, the profligate, and. 


the profane. Meanwhile his heart 
will bleed with a deeper wound, to see 
his influence impaired or lost among 
those whom he is set to watch over, 
and conduct to heaven. But not on- 
ly an unrelenting severity is to be ex- 

ected from the world, for vices of 
which he may be actually guilty, and 
a malignant exaggeration of small 
faults, which. he may inadvertently 
commit, but a misrepresentation res- 
pecting many others of which he is-en- 
tirely innecentk. The same reason 


that would prompt vice to grasp at his- 


real faults as a covert for her. shame, 
would, when these were wanting, lead 
her tocast upon him unmerited asper- 
sions, either by bare-faced falsehood, 
or by oblique insinuations. 

In the second: place, a minister is usu- 
ally forced to struggle with great diffi- 
culties in obtaining a support. This 
is a profession. which cuts off at once 
all hopes of acquiring wealth. But 
when we consider the numerous tempt- 


ations attendant on riches, and the: 


frequent interruption they would un- 
avoidably occasion inthe discharge of' 
the ministerial functions,. it seems a. 
matter of more joy than regret, that 
the clergyman is, from the very nature 
of his oflice, usually debarred forever. 
from any considerable share of.worldly 
possessions.. Hie needs not wealth for 


the honour and distinction: it confers,. 


for he isto seek for his honours and 
distinctions in a kingdom which is not 
of this world. Nor is he, by an exhi- 
bition of imposing grandeur and fash- 
fonable magnificence, to endeavour to 
gain proselytes to that religion, whose 
founder accompanied his commission 
with no external pomp, although nei- 
ther a costly array, nor a splendid 
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retinue, was an object beyond the 
reach of him, who with a word could 
calm the raging sea, create food for 
thousands, restore the dead to life, or 
send foul spirits back to their infernal 
abodes. So powerful are the tempta- 
tions incident. to the possession of a 
great estate; so cumbrous are its 
cares. to one who is set to watch for 
souls,as they that must give account ; 
so much does it tend to impair the in- 
fluence,.if not to warp the judgment, 
ef one whose business the gospel has 
made it to: proclaim the dangers 
and decry. the value of riches; that 
we may justly esteem it a great bles- 
sing, that the eager pursuit of wealth 
is, in this country, deemed incompati- 
ble with a faithful discharge of the sac- 
red office. Yet ifthe Christian minister 
has occasion-for gratitude, that he is 
exempted from the cares. and tempta- 
tions ef wealth,.still he has, in common 
with other men, a right to desire @ 
competency for present subsistence, 
and a security ‘against future want. 
It is from a probable deficiency in 
both these respects, that the candidate 
has no small reason for discourage- ~ 
ment. Formerly a clergyman was 
settled on asmall salary, but was at 
the same time put in possession of a 
tract of land, which was of little value 
at first, but which grew constantly 
more valuable as the owner advanced 
in years; so-that in old age, he found 
himself master ef an estate sufficient 
_ to supply the deficiencies of bis salary, 
and to afford, afier his decease,.a con- 
siderable patrimony to his ctiildren. 
Av the present day, a minister often 
settles without an acre of land, on a 
salary nominally greater, but really 
less adequate to his support, yielding 
a bare subsistence from day to day, 
with a cheerless prospect, should sick- 
ness suspend or terminate his personal 
labours, and a painful certainty of 
leaving his family poor and deperid- 
ent, should death remove him during 
their helpless years. Beside the con- 
stant struggle with penury, which a 
man so situated is forced to undergo, 
and the narrow means which he pos- 


sesses for accomplishing his wishes ia 
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the education, and pecuniary endow- 
ment of his children ; ; he must feel a 
load of auxiety, that the respectability 
and comlort, the shelter from the 
storm and daily bread, of many whom 
his heart holds dear, depend oa his 
owl precarious health. 

Mowveover, be is notonly compelled 
by the scantincess of lis resources, to 
struggle hard against poverty, but he 
is also mortified and wounded at the 
feelings, which are not unfrequently 
maiiiested in the payment of this 
poor piltance. ‘These are, a reluc- 
tance to pay what is acknowledged to 
be liis due; an unwiliinguess to in- 
crease his salary, when itis known to 
be whoily inadequate to his support; 
a disposition to ascribe the deficiency 


to waste or extravagance; a desire of 
having that cousidered in the light of 


a gift, “which might justly be claimed 

as a debt; and illiberal views of tlie 
a le of living that is requi. ed in order 
to be respectable. The low prejudi- 
ces, the avarice, and the ingratitude, 
wiich are mingled to form the base 
compound of such feelings, must har- 
row his sensibility, and grieve him to 
the heast. 

In the third place, the life of a minis- 
ter, is a life of incessant toil. ‘The a- 
greeable vicissitudes which diversify 
or suspend the labours of other men, 
are denied to him. ‘The claims ofthe 


sick, the dying, and the afilicted, of 


friendship and charity, of those who 
eome to seek counsel in distress, or a 
solution of their doubts,—these, aud 
a thousand nameless cares, return with 


every sun, and absorb the hours of 


day. Night, which brings to others 
relaxation and repose, afiords to him 
his only opportunity for executing a 
task, from which neither weary 
frame, vor an aching head, nor a 
heavy heart, can excuse him. ‘The 
ellort required to communicate 
thoughts already in store, and well di- 
gested, is comparatively small; but 
one who is called upon so often to dis- 
pense his acquisitions, and who has 
so little opportunity to accumulate 
new supplies, must at times feel, when 
the takes his pen in hand, that his 
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resources are quite exhausiet. Thus 
unfurnished, he is often forced to set 
down to the compos:tion of two long 
discourses, when he is ready to sink 
under the lassitude occasioned by pre- 
vious exertions, with scareely a day 
before him to complete the task. A. 
few hours of laborious application, 
may indeed fil the seeming vacuity ; 
but severe study under emcumstances 
like hese, is torture to the mind, and 
death to the constitution. 

But however titense mav be his 
labours, they are of sucha nature as 
will not be eorrectly estimated by 
nuinkers of his people, and conse- 
quently his deficiencies will not ob- 
tain the induigeuce which they merif. 
Accustomed to see him, not toi! ing at 
the midnight lamp, but in situations 
with: whieh they have associated Kleas 
of ease and leisure, they will of course 
feel no sympathy for labours of which 
they are igiorant, and will often be 
dissatistied, that services are not ren- 
dered, which he is unable to perform. 

In the fourth and last p/ace, beside 
all the discouragements that await 
him from without, there are many 
others inherent in the nature of his 
One is, the pain he 
may feel, and often intensely, at the 
consciousness of not having steadily 
au unshaken belief, and lively appre- 
hension, of those truths which he pro- 
claims to others as the truths of the 
Gospel. When he is concerned in 
preparing to make an impression up- 
on his hearers, and to perform an al- 
lotted task, he is in danger of losing 
a sense of his own spiritual wants,and 
of urging solemn cousiderations with 
a feeling tone and manner, which are 
wholly assumed. The respect paid 
to,his station, the applause he may 
gain, and the success that may attend 
his preaching, are powerful incentives 
to vanity. Indeed, if we may judge 
from the confession of the best of 
ministers, he will not unfrequently re. 
flect with tears, that this lurking prin- 
ciple insinuate itselfinto bis chief per- 
formances. It was their exced/ence that 
made him vain. He acted the hyp- 
ocrife in urging others to be siacere 
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If ever ingenuous reflection convict 
him of these criminal inconsistencies, 
he must feel that their enormity 1s 
greatly aggravated by the character 
he professes, and the relation he sus- 
tains to God as a messenger of truth. 

While these distressing temptations 
beset him, and moiest his peace, if not 
corrupt his affections, he must soine- 
times fee! nearly ov erwhelm od ut the 
awful responsibility that rests upon 
him for the salvation, of his people. 
The thought that a single soul may 
perish through his neglect, or unholy 
oif-rings, is enough, if he rightly ap- 
preheids the value of a soul, tw fill 
him with anguish aad dismay. ‘This 


danger* must excite peculiar pain, 


when he witnesses fer along time 
the inefficacy of his labours, and sees 
his people recline their leads.to sleep, 
while he is resounding the terrors of 
death and the judgment tocome. It 
is his jot, more than that of any othez 
public spe aker, to address a listless 
audience, with the chilling persua- 
sion, that all he utters will be either 
unheard, or soon fergotten.. The ad- 
vocate is listened to by the judge, be- 
cause he is to declare the decision of 
the law; by the jury, because they 
uve to give ‘heir verdict; and by the 
parties at issue, because interests of 
which they feel more than the impor- 
tance, are involved in the discussion. 
The political orator addresses an as- 
seinbly co::voked on matter ofuniversal 
concern, engaging by their novelty, 
and fixing “the attention of every 
hearer. Here, indeed, is a concern 
vastly more important, yet distant. 
Ilere are arguments far more urgent, 
yet not new. So the listless hearer is 
roving among scenes of worldly busi- 
ness and pleasure, while the preacher 
is earnestly exhorting him to flee from 
the wrath to come, and hardly lifts his 
head when he hears that he is sleeping 
on the brink of the grave. D. 
( To be concluded ) 





THE CHRISTIAN JEW. 
The Rev. Mr. Frey, the converted 
Jew, preached in our churches on the 
last Sabbath. His hearers were mucly 
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interested and edified by his preach 
ing; and although our hecrts burned 
wiihn s when this Master in Israel 
illustrated the pian of Htedempton, 

anc so cieatly proved the divinity of 
that Saviour which the Jews, his kind- 

red according to the Uesh, deny and 
reject, we co ld not but wonder at 
theiy unbelief and hardness of heart, 
and pity ther condition 5 remember- 
ing that to them * pertaineth the acop- 
lion, au’ the glory, and the covenant, 
and the giving oi the law, and the ser- 
vice of oc, anu the promises, whose 
are the tutheis, and of whem, as con- 
cerniug the flesh, Christ came, who is 
over ali God blessed forever.” 

We understand that Mr. Frey is to 
be empio) ed by the American Society 
for evangelizing the Jews lately for- 
nied in this country. We hope that 
God will make him an instrument of 
removing the veiltrom their eyes ; fer 
we *elieve the days are = when 
“they shall no more say, The Lord 
liveth which brought up the childrer 
of Israel out of the land of Egypt: but 
The nord liveth which brought up, 
and which led, the seed of the house 
ef Israel out of the north Countr y,and 
from ali the countries whither I had 
driven them ; and they shall dwell ia 
theu own land.” 





Evangelical Society. 

The Young Gentlemen ot the city of 
Troy, warmed by the love of God shed a- 
broad in their hearis, and teeli g lecply 
for the prosperity of Zion and the sali ation 
of immortal souls, in imitaticn of other be- 
nevelent young men, met by previous ap- 
pointmeat on Wednesday the 12th inst. for 
the purpose of organizing a Society for the 
promotion of the grea) work of Religion. 
‘The characteris:ic activity of the Key. Dr. 
Coe, and the wishes of the young gentie- 
men, placed their pasior over chem for the 
evening, who opened the mes‘ ing by invok- 
iny the blessing of heaven on :he exertions 
thus to be uni ed. 

After an interchange of views an! wishes 
on the object of the meeting, it was agreed 
that an Evangelical Society should be es- 
tablished; and that iis name and object 
should be, The Young Genitleman’s Bvan- 
gelical Socie:y of the City of Troy, for the 
purebase and distribution of Religious 
‘Tracts, andthe education of indigent and 
pious young wen for the Gospel Ministry. 
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Any person ¢an become a member of the 
Society by subscribing to the Constitution, 
and paying a sam not less than fifty Cents, 
and one Dollar annually in quarterly pay- 
ments. Every meeting shall be opened 
and closed by prayer; which meetings 
shall be quarterly; and when not engross- 
ed with business, shall be spent in s¥ch 
religious exercises as may be found agreea- 
ble and useful. The anniversary meeting 
shall be on the first Wednesday of each 
year; when the board will report to the 
Society their proceediags. It shall be the 
duty of every member to exert himself to 
add to the nuinber and promote the impor- 
tant objects of the Society, and render it as 
extensively useful as possible. The offli- 
cers of the Society shall constitute a board 
for the management of its concerns. 

_ The following gentlemen were elected 
its officers for the ensuing year. 

Mr. George Selden, President. 

Mr. H. N. Lockwood, Vice President. 

Mr Samuel S. Conant, Secrefary. 

Mr. Peilatiah Bliss, 7'reasurer. 

Mr. Henry J. Curtiss, Mr. John Pres- 
eott, Mr. Asaph Humphrey, Mr. Daniel M. 
Fraser, Mr. J. Greenman, and Mr. Abra- 
ham Bower, Manaczers. 


—_—_——— —- -— - --— 


OBITUARY. 


Died, —At Colchester, on the 26th inst. 
Mr. Epaphroditus Bulkley, in the 26th year 
of his age. 

The testimonial which we bear to the vir- 
tues of our departed friends, is a task pleas- 
ing and usefel. It affords us an epportuni- 
nity for the indulgence of the sympatiies 
of friendship and posterity with lasting ex- 
amples for imitation. Ina viewing the cha- 
racter of Mr. Bulkley we have no need of 
the consolatory caution of * nisi bonum ;? 
for if not that greatness which astonisbes, 
we fine those virtues which are endearing, 
without a spot which bomanilty might wish 
to veil or friendship to pass in silence. His 
virtues were not of that class which so of- 
ten verge on crime, nor bis faults those 
which are dignified as virtues and lost in 
the splendour of elevation. His genias was 
not that which blazes and dazzles for a mo- 
ment and then dies through its own exer- 
tion; but his talents were tempered by the 
mildaess of his disposition, and the emana- 
tions of his feclings were restrained by the 
soundness of his understanding. The for- 
mer part of his life was marked by that se- 
dateness which so often terminates in great- 
ness, and the last years of his existence 
showed, that in him that hope might have 
been fondly realized. Among his leading 


characteristics, none, perhaps, deserves 
our admiration more than his decision of 
“Character; a trait toe seldom found io 
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youth, and which often supplies the want 
of genius by the intensity of its application. 
He examined with moderation: he judged 
without prejudice ; and being decided as to 
the fusiness of bis motives, no obs:acles 
deterred, no diappoiatmenis disheartened 
him. He seemeda star of no common mag- 
nitude, which shone in its own radiance, 
and beamed in mildaess, but feil ‘ ere it had 
half-way reached iis noon.” As a friend, 
he was sincere and constant; as a men, ac- 
lively benevoleat; and as a son and a bro- 
ther, eminently dutiful and affectionate. In 
the domestic crrele which he loved, be shone 
conspicuous. His gentleness and henevo- 
lence endeared him io alf around him, and 
the correciness of his principles inspired a@ 
confidence, which he frequently osed in 
doing good but never abused. He was de- 
cidediy on the side of benevolence; and if 
he ever erred, as no dou!it he did, it was in 
bis humane paliation of tle crimes Of others« 
Affable yet determined; condescending but 
never pusillauninmous; truth ever feund in 
him a decided champion. He was practi- 
cally a phylanthropist, and the usefulness 
of this example was bounded only by the 
sphere of iis influence. In viewing the ob- 
stacles which impeded his progress, we are 
at a loss which most to admire, the correcé- 
aess of his opinions; the variety of his ac- 
quirements; the accateness of bis reason- 

ing or the soundness of his understanding. 
Ever studious, few subjects escaped him; 

waturally coutemplative, the result of his 

reasoning had the force of demonatratioa ; 
and knowing the depth of his investigation 

and the progress of his genius, we could not 
but wish his advantages had been greater. 

He had arrived at that period in life, when 

the lines of his character bad become weil 

defined, and the virtues of his mind to dis- 

play themselves in action, when a mystefi- 
ous Providence, beyond the circumscribed 

ken of mortals, put 9 period to his exist- 
ence. 

Passion, for a moment, may support the 
mind amidst the terrors of death. But when 
bis progress is slow yet certain, religion a- 
lone can tranquelize the spirit ; and though 
the mind may be subdued by pain into a mo- 
mentary aspirationfor death asa deliverance. 
from suffering, yet it comes clad in ‘errors; 
and faith alone, piercing through the vista 
which Christianity opens to futurity, can 
enable him to say, “ O death, where is thy 
sting!” And were this religion a phantom, 
still the fortitude which it afforded him dur- 
ing a lingering sickness, would prove it 
phantasm, which philosophy could never 
equal, or humanity wish to dissipate. I¢ 
seemed that lambent flame which shed a- 
midst the hours of sickness a consoling in- 
flaence and decked bis countenance im 
siuiles, 
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